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PREFACE 

Wc KVc in an exciting; rapidl> changing, and challenging world a wOrld highly dependent upon icicnce and technology. Our 
world is changing so rapidly that we sometimes fail to recognize (hat much of what wc today, take for granted as common, 
cvcr>day occurrences existed only in the imaginations of people just a fcw^shortyear^ago. Advances m science and technology 
have brought many dreams to fruition. Long before today s school children- become senior citi/ens, much of today s "science 
fiction" will, in fact, become reality. Recall just a'few accomplishments which not long ago were viewed as idle dreams. 

• New biomedical advances have made it possible to replace defective hearts, kidneys and other organs. 

• The first air flight at Kitty Hawk lasted only a fe\\ seconds. Now, a, little over half cfyuury later spaie ships travel 
thousands of miles an hour to e.xplore distant planets.! 

• Nuclear technology - of interest a few short years ago beiauMyit.s destructive potential—cuuldpruvidehumanh^^ 
. almost limitless supplies of energy for peace-time neJcb. 

• Computer technology has made it possible to sj)l\e in seconds p\blems ^\hich only a decade ago would require, many 
human lifetimes. 

Science and technology ha\e brought us totlT^brink of\ontrolUng weather, earthquakes andyther natural phenomena. 
Moreover, the changes which we'have been experiencing and to wh^cii we have become acj^ustomed arc occurring at an 
increasingly rapid rate' Changes, most futurists forecast, will cgntmue and. in fact, even accelerate as .we move into the 21st 
Cent ury and bey ond Biij. as Barry Commoner has stated. "There is no such thing as a free lunch.*'Thesc great advances will not 
be achieved without a high price. We are now beginning to exp^jcnce the adverse effects of our great achievements. 

• The wwld's natural resources are being rapidly depleted. \ ^ • . . 

• Our planet s water and air are no longer pure and clean, ' ^ ^ 

• Thousands of plant and animal- species are threatened with e.xtincjion. 

• Nearly half the world *s population suffers from malnutrttion. y 

While science and technology hav e giv en us tremendous power, we arc also confronted w ith an awesome respunsibilily. to use 
the power and ability wisely, to make equitable decision tradeoffs, and to make valid and just choices when there is nodWlute 
**right" alternative. Whether we have used our new powers wisely is highly questionable. 

Todays youth will soon become society *s decision-makers. Will they be capable of improving upon the decision-makingof 
the past'' Will they possess the skills and abilities to make effectNe. equitable, long-range decisions to create a better world? 
To the student: 

This module has been prepared tojitlp you the student and future decision maker fun^ion more effectively in a rapidly 
changing vtorld Other modules in the Preparing for Tomorrow *s World program focus on additional issues of current and 
future importance. 

To the' teacher: , . 

It is our belief that this module and indeed the cni'iro Preparing for Tomorrow s World program— will help you the teacher 
prepare the future decision-maker to deal effectively w ith issues and challenges at the interfaces of science/ technology/ society. 
It is our belief that the contents and activities in this program will begin to.prcpare today s youth to live life to the fullest, in 
balance with Earth*s resources and environmental limits, and to meet the challenges of tomQrrow s world. * ^ 

• » 

Louis A. lozzi, Ed. ^. " - 

Cook College . - s 

• ♦Rutgcrs-The State University of Neiv Jersey 



Note to teachers ....), • * 

An.examination of the filmstrip, maps, overlays and other materials in the ' 
Data File which accompanies this manual will reveal that Beacon City is 
closely modeled after the resort.city of Atlantic City, New Jersey. However^ 
although giuch of the physipal an<3 socioeconomic data for th.e city and the' 
uptown redevelopment site are accurate, some data items and all individuals 
describefl-in the role profiles are fictitious. Role characteristics and viewpoints 
were fabricated to represent varying positions on the issues for the purpose of 
promqtiijg a dynamic interchange of ideas. ■ ' ' 

Some of the alternative proposals for development of the site' are based on ' 
plans which havcactually been submitted by different people for the Atlantic 
City site. The majority, however, were designed by the project staff to 'V 
introduce a variety of possible land uses into the exercise to provide diversity, 
heighten interest and enhance the simulation experience. 

The maps and overlays which form such an important part of this simulation 
are adaptations of a series of maps developed by four graduate students at the 
•University of Pennsylvania, Urban Design ;S'cho'ol — Leonard Chaikowsky, 
Eric Laiitzenheiser, William O'Brien, and Robert Tom. The project staff 
extends itsrmost sincere thanks to them for allowing us to include their 
materials in this simulation. ' ' 

We are also much indebted to the many people in Atlantic dty who provided 
research materials and offered their expertise, advice and insights. In 
particular, we wish to tliank ' ' ' ' 

, Mr. William Downey and Mr. Oscar HSrris,, Atlantic City Housing * 
Authority and Urban Redevelopment Agency 

. Mr. Joseph McCale, Office of the Mayor 

^ Rev. Leroy trriffith", Atlantic 6ity-Human Resources, Inc. 

Mr. Tom Mursheno, Atlantic County Planning Office 

Ms. 5»usan Collins, Atlantic County Sewerage Facilities 
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INTRODUCTION 

In recent years, increasingly greater numbers of 
educators have come to recognize that games with 
simulated environments can be extremely "powerful 
educational tools. Although the research i) not yet 
clear as to whether factual content, for example, is 
learned more ^cttively through game playing than by 
moretraditjonarmethods. it is clear that game playing^ 
is enjoyable and motivates all types of students. As 
Billy Rojas has stated; 

•*5<'// motivdteit as m'cII unmotivated stu- 
dents (.an heeome involved iti^cwie dytnimies 
atid subsequently become interested' in the sub- 
' Ject matter (hat was simulated. Games are or- 
derly fiystetm whiefy offer (he student a s'ense of 
eontrol,, which in tarn" partly accounts for the 
paw er of the i^wncs to moti\ ate.playcrs. Games 
help students understand ihe world l^y inte^rcjt- 
///If selected aspects reality in such a \yay 
(hdt the relationships an\on^ them become 
clear as the player manipulates them. Because 
they create student interaction, they open up 
the chisfroom to student-to-student communi- 
cation which, depending upon the nature of the 
i:ame, lan result in a sense of i»roup i oh'erenie, 
exen esprit, ^Beyotul this, and perhaps eqjially 

^ important, the\ alter attitudcs^tow ard author- 
ity. Sime the rules are built into the ^ames, and 
are not th^ prodiiu of the authority of the 
Uiuher/students ate less hkeh to respect au- 

,\ thority blindly, for it.\ own sakeT^ 

Beacon City is an urbaTTIand us6 planning simulation 
game that educationally is based on- the cognitive 
'theories of Jean Piaget. the philosophy of John Dewey, 
and the cognitive^developmqntal model of moral rea- 
soning of Lawrence Kohlbefg. These theories stress 
that ijn individual's cognitive development is contin- 
gent uppn extending one's environment by going be- 
yond oneself to consider the perspective of olhers, re- 
flecting on one's own actions ^and 4heir j-e/ationship 
and interactioo in the sCcial^tind physical sphere. This 
^involves expuMue to ideas different or in conflict with 
one's' own in order thai one Ldii begin to explore alter- 
. natives and think, not in term!^ of given realities but of 
possibilities. 

kand use planning tcchj)iques gixttemed after they 
pioneering work of Ian McHarg as v/ell as strategies 
and techniques developed byj^cholars in the emerging 
field of Futuristics (futures forecasting, for example) 
are integral components of the module. 

Beacon ^Clty is designed to be a Completely self- 
contaiaed simulation. All materials needed to use the 
imodulc in the classroom are present in the package. 
These materials include: . 

* Rojas. Billy. ""Fifturistks. Games and Educational Change." in AIv 
Books. 1974. p. 223. ' • 



• Filmstr^p anci Audio-Cassette Recording. To 
fainilr^irize your students with the physical fea- 
tures arid citizens of Beacon City. ^ 

• Game Overview, acquaint your students 
with the game — its purposes and objectives. 

• TRole Cards. To acquaint and orient your stu- 
dents with the roles they will portr<9y, tasks 
thpy should perform and some suggested stra- 
tegies. 

VDtm File, Contains the maps*, table^, charts, 
necessary readings, and other, data required to 
develop proposals, create presentations for- 

^ iTiMlate argument?, and so on. " 

. • Student NVorksheets (4). To help students de- 
velop and synthesize the information they will 
need to portray their roles and participate in 
the simulation. 

Number of roles: 25 (6 groups. 3 in each; 7 council 
representatives). However,, the total number of roles 
x:an be adjusted by reducing the number ^If individuals 
in each group or by doubling up on various roles. 

In the development of this simulation, a number of 
liberties have been taken in order to [create a niore 
manageablc;classroom exercise.-The actual process of 
urban planning and redevelopment is. of coorse. much 
more complex, involving numerous agencies at the 
federal, state and local levels. In this simulation, the 
planning prp<r6ss has been narrowed down to the eval- 
uation of six possible proposals. This aflbrds students 
the opportunity to experience some of the many dilem- 
mas* coi\fronting citizens and governing officials of an 
urban community The information and data that they 
will analyze, in most cases, are taken with slight modi- 
fication from the true situation. Hence, refil problems 
are reflected, and in reality the solutions are not clear- 
cut, and even when implemented, never completely 
respond to the diversity of needs within a community 

Throughout the simulation, students will need to ad- 
dress problems and dilemmas from different |5erspec> 
tives. Great empl)as!s is placed, not only on physical 
site problems but also on the social, political and eco- 
nomic realities of planning problems in an urban envi- 
ronment. Hence, the strategies employed in the simu- 
lation afford students numerous occasions to improve 
their skilf and ability in such critical areas as decision- 
making, problem solving, data analysis, and ethical/ 
moral reasoning. The use of futures fbrccasting tech- 
niques and projections of alternative future 
environments provide students with useful, new and 
exciting experiences 'that help students copsider and 
analyze both, the long and short term results of their 
decisions. * ^ ^ • 

in TofTlcr (Ed.) Leommg for tomorrow . New York. Vintage 

\ • . 



The Theoretical Basis of Preparing for Tomorrow's World: 
The Socio-Scientific Reasoning iModel • 

As ptHMicd t)ui m ihc litlroduaion fi) ihis guuic. dc\cli)p- 
mcnts in science and iCi.hnolog> arc mu walunii MJcicial 
isMicsaivJ problems Vw dc\clopmcnlsand appliuiiuMiswill 
mcMMblx brmu. about new issues as well as increase iheir 



complcMtN I 'nlikc scteniifie pri)ble;ns, sOLio-seiennli^ pri>b- 
lems ojien ha\c no "eorrcei" aft<wcr because iIk> in\i»l\e 
human choices and deeisions Sueh tliotecs and dtusions arc 
\alue Ltdcncd Ihe pariuular decisions mtide todti\ and 
tomorrow will determine the c iiiisc ul thefutuu. Hence, we 
are Liccd with the prolound challenge to nuke )U>i and ui.sc 
decisions in orllcr to create a better luture world U* help 
prepare our students tu become more ellecUvc problem 
so!\ers and decision 'makers, edueation will hcchJ Xo locus ori/ 
the sinuiltimcous de\e!opnicnt o! the •following skills 

• Abilit) to deal. v\iih problems eontaiiimj: muliiple 
f interaetmi: Nanables 

• Decision making; \hat incorporates a Wider social per- 
speciiNc ' J 

• Critical thinking in the cvalualioii i»l conseciUenccsand 
implictilionv 

Components of the 
Socio-Scienlific Reasoning Model 

In response to the abo\e eoncern and recogni/itiji the inipoi- 
tance of this mode ol de\elopment. we developed ilic "mk'io- 
>cicntilic leasomng" mode! to ser\e as a lr:iniework in the 
pioduetion of our curriculum mateiuUs I his model cHim- 
bines our own philosophs. ideas and research with the theo- 
ries jnd philosophies ol Placet. I)e\\e\. Kohlbeig and Scl- 
* man Risic to these tl^jroi les is ^le idcii ol edueat lona.s helping 
aniiuh\idualgrow botl>^i'iielleetuaII\ and nioralK.Thcielore. 
this socio-seicntilie reasoning model approaches edue;ilioii 
Irom a dc\elopmental perspectise ' his model incorporates 
the ideas ttt stage development Irom 'hi perspectno ol cogni- 
tion moial ethical reasoning and sneial lolc Mking I he 
basic tenets ol these ihconcs aie brielh sumnian/ed below 

Logical Keasonini; 

Jean Piaget. the noteil Sv\iss,j>s\choIogist. lus made impor- 
tant contnbutuHis m the area ol cog nil i\e de\clopmenf which 
arc pertinent to our ellorts' ^ Piagci \jcws the de\elopnieni 
oj 'U)gic\il reasoning as progression through the scries ol 
stepwise stages indicated n: lable I (^isorVmotoi. preopeia- 
iionai.eonerete opcrjitionaland liJrmal opeiational) At each 
successive stage the logical reasoning abilits ol indi\idua|s< 
lakes on a j^ioadci perspective and incorporates theabilit\ to 
deal with greater numbers ol interacting \ariablesol increas- 
ing intellectual complexi)) lach siage ol thinking builds 
upon the prc\ious one. but takes on a new structural lorm. 
Growth m cognition, it seems, ean be lacilitated and nurtured 
through appropriate cdueational cKperienees 
^ ine\plagnngVi^\^ih in logkal rciwomngcapabihtN, Piaget 
rclers to the processes ol assimilation, acciu inodat'on, and.«^ 
equilibration Assimilation occurs when the child ^incor- 
porates new ideas and ritual ii)ns inti) his i)r her existing 
thought structures On the other hand.thc.child aUoencoun -. 
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ters obiccts and csenls that do not lit into his or her exiNting 
thought structures. In these contradictor) situations, thechild 
has essentuilK twij options, he she must either cnkirge 
his her existing structurcN or create a new ealegor> or \truc- 
ttirc Placet defines this as the proccsN ol accommodatiot^. 

Iniellcctuai growth.' Piagct postulates. oecTiiN when the 
mdi\idual attempts to rcsoKe the tension between the inter- 
acti\c processes ol aNsimiJation and aecommodation b\ 
de\elofiing ne^\ 'thoughts and rc\sponNeS||hat are more NUit- 
a(:)le or adccjuatc. L quilibriu#fi is rc-cMablished when thought 
structures arc altered, producing new accoinmodtltions that 
ciKible the indiNidiial toitNMmilate the new Mtrfations. Intcilee- 
tual growth, then, occurs throug^itdnal Ncll-rcguiation 
. processes that lead ti» new. higher le\elN ol ec|Ujl(^ration. 

Moral/ Klhical Reasoning ^ - 

While th'eiv^are several appro7iches to values education, the 
more eneompassmg' one the cognhivc^ developmental 
approach ollered'bv I .avvreiice Kohlbcrg^**. KohlbergV ideas 
iir. derived Irom the philoNophic posit ion n of Dev\e> and 
and Piaget I he cmphaMs he*e is to help incJividuaK grow 
intellectualK and moral I v, I lus is. we led. a more functional 
appioaeh than arbitrary indocrri nation ol values as UNcd m. 
"character" oi "sociali/ation" education or taking a'^values 
lelatiMtv" stance, tspicallv eniplovcd in the more common, 
values ciarification approach 

Kohlber^s moial ethical development theorv is an exten- 
sion ol l^agctN cognitive de\elopmcm theofv. Similarly to 
Piaget. Kohlherg views moraj development Irom childhood 
to adulthood as piogrcssion through a series ol stages ( lable 
2) lachsNiagc is diaraclcri/ed by a ver> dillcrent wa\ ol 
peiceiving and interpreting one\ e\perlcnees, At Kohlberg\ 
Stage 2. lor cxiimplc. **righi"and "vvrong"are )udged m terms 
ol satislving one's .own needs and sometimes ibc needs ol 
others il u IS eonxemCnt to do so Stage 3^'pe'ol reasoning 
centers around maintenance ol approval in ones own social 
group. I he oriental u hi is towards eonlormitv to group e\ pee- 
laiion. At the higher principled stages, reasoning takes into 
iicco'unt concerns lor the wellarc ol othe in a broader 
context, and mcliKles eonceriis lor human dignitv. hbcrtv. 
Tiisticc.and cxpiahtv those verv s;ime principles upon which 
our C onstitution is based. • 

hollowing Piaget. Kolhhcrg views development not as 
mere tieeiimulation ol inlorniaiion. but elWges m thinking 
capabilities the s\riietures ol thought pu)eesses. In the 
course ol development, higher-level thought structures aa' 
attained anif result i^thc extension t)l an individual's social 
perspceti\eand reii^()mng capabilities. Applving higher levels 
ol :hiiiking to problems results in.problcm solutioPN thai 
have greater consisienev and are more generali/able. See 
Appendix detailing the stages ol de\clopment. 

Social Role-Taking Stages 

Ihe rcse/Teh ol Robert Selman* indicates that social rok\ 
taking* I) is a developed ctipiieity which tilso progresses in 
a series yf stages from ear!) childhood through adolcseence. 
Role taking viewt;d b> Jielman in terms ol qualitali\e 



changes I'njlhc manner, a child suiicturcs his her understand- 
ing of the relationship between the perspectives of self and 
others /' 

I 'sing the open-ended clinical method of inquirv first ap- 
plied, b\ Piagct and tlien\later bv Kohlberg. Sclman has 
idcntilled and defined Stages 0 through 4 (age range is 
approximateK 3 >e»iri to 1 5-^ .years) 1 hese stages are referred 
,to as rgo-centric \ lewpomt (Sta^«c 0). Social informational 
Role Iaking(St^ige I). Selj Rellection Role laking (Stage 2). 
Vtutual Role laking (Stage 3). and Social and Con\cntiona I 
Svstem Kole Iaking(Stage4), Descriptions ol the role taking 
stages appear in labic 3. l-ach ol Sclnian's role taking stages 
relates closel\ to and parallels Kohlberg\ moral reasoning ' 
stages k 

Sclman \ lews the social lole taking stages as a link between 
Piagei's iogical^reasoning stages and Kohlbergs moral reason- 
ing stages ^st as Piagets logical reasoning Mages are neces- 
sar> but i\ot sulfij*jent lorattaining ihepai'allel moral reason- 
ing stages. a similarly necess;ir\ but not sulficient relationship 
appears ^r^*'e\lst between the s(K*ial role tak'ing stages and 



parallel moial reasoning stages 



As Sohiian has pointed out. " the child s cognitive stage 
indicates his level ol ujulerstanding ol physical and l()gical 
problems. Uhilu^is lole tjiking stage indicates Itis le\el ol 
understanding ol the nature ol social relations, and his moral 
ludgnicnt stage indicates j he manner in w hich he decides how 
to rL^uI\c ^i'ciai Lutitlicts btlvvLLU pcv^pL it lull! U lent puuU^ 
ol vicu'^ 



The Socio-Sc<cntific Reasoning Model • ■ * 

C ombifiingour own philo.sophy. ideas. and research wtlh the 
theories of Piagct. Kohlberg an0 Sclman. thcsocio-scientific 
reasoning model has been developed. Socio-scientific reason- 
ing, as defined here, is the incorporation of the hypothctico- 
deductiN c mode of problem solving with the socla^and moral/* 
ethical concerns of decision making. I his model has served as 
a guide in the development of e(|ucaiional materials'to help 
students »idvarice to higher levels i^f^thinking and rcasoniuj''* 
capabilities. Moreov^^r. ji is highly flexible and readily adapt- 
able *to other classroom^acjivitics. . » 

The ba*jic assnmption of this model is tJiat effeaive prob-* 
lem solving requires simultaneous dcveloptnent in the realms 
ol Idgicarrcasoning. social role taking, and moral ethical 
reasoning l*ua*lv objective scientific thuiking c;innot be ap- 
plied in the resolution ol most o( the probable luturc conflicts 
without regard to the impact of thc^se decisions on human * 
riocdsand human gcfals. A technological solution..for exam- 
ple, mav be. alter cintical analysis, feasible and logiadly 
consistent l-roni a societal perspective, however, one must 
question whether or not it should be applied. Mow to best ^ 
prioriti/c our iTccds and evaluate trade-oflVvvith a concern foF 
the needs ol future generations' involves logical reasoning and 
critical thinking*, but now with an added dimension ... a 
social moral ethical reasoning dimension. 

HcriLL. thcSocio-.Scicntilic modcKonsistsul (our interact- 
ing components (see l igua* I ). ( I ) logical a*asomng develop- 



TABLE 1 , ' 

PIAGErS STAGES OF COGNITIVE DEVELOPMENT 
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FORMAL 
STAGE 



FORMAL LOGICAL OPERATIONS 

• Thinks in a hypothetical-deduclive manner* 

• Considers all possible relationships 



TRANSITIONAL • EARLY FORMAL OPERATIONS 

• Beginslo think more abstractly 

• Awareno^b of new possibilities 



CONCRETE OPERATIONAL (SUBSTAGE 2) 

• Reasons only about concrete objects 

• Applies logic in a limited way 



PRE-OPERATIONAL - (SUBSTAGB 1) - * " 

* Can represent objects symbolically - uses language, images 
. /• ^{jjvv of world only a;;,he/she sees it - highly egocentric 



1 




> 




SENSORIMOTOR STAGE 






• Acquires concept that^objects exist apart from self 






♦ Coordinates movement, habit 
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mcnt is based on the theories of Piaget, while (2) moral; 
ethical reasoning reljcs strongly on Kohlberg's ideas. Sclmans 
research provides the basis foi the third component, the social 
role taking aspects of our model Since the content or infor- 
mation component of the problem (component four) will 
vary, so too will the concepts \af> accordingly. For example, 
in our applications of this model we have conpentrated on 
issues at the interfaces of science, technology, and societ> Of 



course, problem issues could also deal with or fpcus on any 
other tppic one chooses to investigate. 

The content component also consists of three mteracung 
subunits. These subunits— science, technology.and society- 
rely on each other for their very existence. While each of the 
subunits is dependent upon the others, their individual uno *- 
lyingvalue j^tructures create a high potential for discord since 
the concerns of one subunit often conflict with those of the 



TABLE 2 

^ KOHLBERG'S STAGES OF MORAL DEVELOPMENT 




STAGE 5 SOCIAL CONTRACT 

, • Emphasis on democratic ethic, reaching social consciousness 
Respect for self and other 



STAGE 4 LAW AND ORDER 

• Do your duty, set good example 

• Respect authority and follow the rule^ 



STAGE 3 CONFORMITY 

• What IS right is what others expect of me 

• Be kind and consderate of others - good intentions 



STAGE 2 BACK SCRATCHING 

• What's right is what's good for me 

• Eye for eye. tooth for tooth concept of justice 



STAGE 1 OBEDIENCE AND PUNISHMEf^T 

• R}ght IS what aintTonli^command 

• Be good and avoid pumsFfment 




TABLES 

SELMAN'S ROLE-TAKING STAGES 



STAGE 4 SOCIAL AND CONVENTIONAL SYSTEM ROLE TAKING 

• Realizes mutual p^erspective taking does not always lead to 
complete understanding 

• Each self considers the shared point of view ot the 
generalized other (social system) 



STAGE 3 MUTUAL ROLE TAKING 

• Realizes self and other can consider esch party's point of view 
simultaneously and mutually 

• Can step outside dyad and view actton from third person perspective 



STAGE 2 SELF-REFLECTIVE ROLE TAKING 

• Relativistic belief that no person's perspective is absolutely valid 

• Reflects on the self's behavior as seen from other's point of view 



STAGE 1 SOCIAL-INFORMATION ROLE TAKING 

• Aware that self and others may have different social perspectives 

• Focuses on one perspective, not on coordinating viewpoint? of self and others 
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FIGURE 1 



"THE SOCIO-SCIENTIFIC REASONING MODEL 
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others This paradox dependence and sjmultancous conflict 
among tj^l^^yf)iinits presents a unique opportunit> and con- 
text for curriculum developers employing the Socio-Scienlific 
Reasoning* model to prepare: educational materials. 

Each component of this model js not seen as a totallv 
separate and distinct entit> Rather, each of the four compo- 
nents interacts with and has an effect on a II ot'[\er componchts. 
^ Thus, logical reasoning has an effect on,andinturriisaffected 
by social Fole takmg"de\elopment. Ina similar manner, social 
role taking has an effect on, and is affected b>. deviMopmcnts 
inthe moral ethical realm Of course. loj?;fcal reasoningand 
moral ethical reasoning *also mteract. Ec^ch of these major 
components logical reasoning, social role taking, and moral 
ethical reasoning^ interact not onl>^\\ith each other but with 
the fourth component, content'or information. 

*^efcrring"to Figure I again, the content cone js small at the 
low end because at earlier stages of development the number 
of concepts entertained are smaller and the'^concepts *ire 
simple in nat u re Hence, as the cone broadens so too do(;s the 
complexitv of content or informijtion included. Irjdividualaat 
stages of development intersecting the lower end ofthe cone 
can deal wit^ issues and concepts of a simpler form while.* on 
theothefhand. individuals a» the upper end with higher levels 
of mivtuntv have the capacit> for dealing with more i.ssuesand 
issues of greater complexit> Development, then, is both 
vertical and horizontal vertical developnient is from Jawer to 
higher stages, horizontal development relates to the **nece?~ 
sar) but not sufficient**requirements which must be satisfied 
as one moves logical reasoning, through social role 
taking, to morarieasoning capabilities. 

Thu.v while each stage retleets a distinctly unique capabil- 
ity for problem solving in a .science technolog> .societv con- 
te\i, we view development or .progress as a eontinuou.sly 
spiraling process. In this process, however, there are leaps and 
qiiiescnce. and fixation at any stage is po.ssible. Levels of 
logical reasoning, moral reasoning, and role taking maturity 
also seem to \ar>. we find, depending on the i.ssuesaddres.sed. 
These apfKircnt inconsi.stencies in reasoni ng ev en w hen deal- 
ing with Uic same or .similar menial and moral con.structs 
seem to be related to the degree of emotionalitj^» familiarit> 
with, interest in. and or knowledge about the i.ssaes under 
considerations » 

The goal thtfn is to help each individual *\spirar upwards 
through the Socio-Scientific Reasonmg cone fJnd s^nchro-^ 
nously achieve '*morc adequate*' problem solving capability. 
•^More adequate" as used here relers to the idea that when 
applied to problem solving, the higher stages of reasoning 
fesultln solutions that are more encompassing and generaliz- 
able. the> enable students to deal with greater complexitv 

Application of Ih? Socip-Scienlific Reasoning Model 
*in the Classroom 

The Socio-Scientific Reasoning model therefore seVv\:s as the 
basis for identifying thg types of learning experience and.the 
sophistication level of lho.se experiences important to help 
students develop It recognizes that learning capabilities 
ciiffcr with age. grade, level, interest and learning needs. 
Implicit in the model and in accord with .siage theory is the 
idea that at each stage there is a characteristic form pf.think- , 



ingcapabilit) which determines how experiences and mfor- 
rjiation iTre interpreted and acted upon. 

The mam strategy «jfidcrl> ing all gtf these activ ities if» ba.sed 
on.Piagets concept of equilibration. It is only when disequi- 
Iiljrium is created thdt active restructuring of thought takes 
place. This active/festructurmg lead^ to gij)Wth m. logical 
reasoning, in social role takuig. and \n moral ethical leason- 
ing capabilities as well. , * - < 

Restruv<uring of existing cognitive, structures occur.s when 
mterr.al disequilibrium is felt by the individual. New expe« 
nences and inputs vvhich are not readil> comprehensible to 
the inc^ividual challenge his, her exi.sting rflode of thought by 
revealing inadequacies or inconsistencies m that problem 
solving strateg>\ Arrestment at a given .stage i.s partially 
explained bv ^he developmental theorists as the lack ol 
opportunities that create conflict or dissonance which place 
tiie individual in,a position where he she needs to a.ssess 
hfs her particular mode of thinking. Perhaps, asClive Beck 
points out. the reason why people do not develop morallj' is 
because they have not had the opportunity to entertain 
alternatives- their imaginations have not been extended*^. 
We. in addition, contend that the reason people do not 
advance in logical reasoning can also be attributed,, to a large 
degree, to a similar lack of opportunities.' 

We have i(J(;ntjfied some of the basic element.s needed to 
provide experiential opportunities that, promote develop- 
ment of problem .solv mgand decision makj.ng ^kills. A partial 
listing includes providing opportunities for .students to. 

• Encounter a variety of v iewpoints ' ^ 

• Expera*ncc^iigher level reiisoning 

• Take the perspective of ofthcrs 

.• Examme and clarify one*s own ideai 
•^Examine the consequences and implications of one's 
deciiifons 

• Defend one*s position 

*. Evaluate pos^rble alternatives 

• Consider and j-ecogni/t^ the role of the .self to society 

• Reflect on one's own value system 

• Test ovyn ideas and those of others 

One educational activit> which incorporates some of these • 
elements is the classroom dilemma discussion, an activity 
most commpniy associated with Lawrence Kohlberg and his 
uolleague.'i. We h^ave. however, modified and extended this 
approach to)nore.s)stematically encompass critical analysis 
and evaluation of information and data. We have also 
employed such other formats as role taking, simulations* and 
futures forecasting and'analysis methodologies. . 

for cxaniple. reasoning at a particular stage is not a value 
judgment of vy^ether an act is good or bad. but is the pattern 
of the cofieepts entertained in judging the ^'ought*" of rights, 
duties and obligations of human relationships. Youngerchild- 
ren at lower stifges retison^aboul duties in terms of reciprocal 
benefits from the party **!f you do me a favor. I will cJo you a 
favor.** Whereas iri principled reasoning, duty is what an 
individual has become morally\committed to do and ii^sejf- 
chosen. Higher stage reasoning 'is tfierefore the ability to 
apply value concerns (Kohlberg s major concerns include self 
welfare, welfare of others, sense of duty and of motives, 
conscience, rules, punitive justice, role taking) in a more 
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interna{i7cd. complex, autonomous, critical, consistent and 
gcncrali/cd manner * ' 

Effective discussion, however, cannot take place in a 
vacuum. Weeded also is an information base or context from 
which sruderits can begin to ahaly/e and evaluate informa-* 
♦io' With information which they have extracted and syn- 
thesized, additional ideas and rational arguments can be devel 
' oped for discussion For curriculum sictivities! we have 
creatdd problem situations in a variet> of contexts which, 
according to scholars in a \aricty of fields, \yill be prorrfinent 



in the next quarter century and beyond'^. This adds another 
perspective to the dilemma problem— that which elicits scien- 
tific logical /^asoning in . addition to moral/ cthicaj 
reasoning— but in a futuristic context. ' ' • 
. These serve as fnechanisms for studenp to put some of the 
ideas and judgments that have emanated fronxthe discussion 
into larger structural frameworks. Thcy^lso prtxvidc students 
with opportunities to project into the future* to think Beyond 
their own immediate experiences, and to consider the impact 
of different decisions on future society 
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OVERVIEW OF BEACON CITY 



Description of the Simulation 

A 56-acre parcel of land in Beacon City, cleared for 
, urban renewal, has been vacant for several years. This 
' choice piece of property is'in an ideal location — over- 
looking th^ ocean and adjoining the boardwalk, one of 
Beacon City's major attractions. Although the parcel 
of,land is presently zoned for commercial use, it Can, 
with tl^e city council^ approval, be zoned for other 
usesV 

Several interest groups both within and outside of 
eacon City \vould like to see the land used for dif- 
feient purposes. Hence, six teams of people (three 
members to a team) prepare separate proposals. The 
proposals range in scope from simply developing the 
area for use as an opeh-sp^e/park, to constructing a 
huge resort hotel comple)^ Each team has ten minutes 
to present its proposal to the Beacon City Council, v 
After ^'hearing" each proposal, the cit^ council votes 
to select the proposal it finds to be most appropriate 
' and desirable for the site. 

^ Each of the four wards has one representative 
(councilpersoQ). and three additional council repre- 
sent^ktives-at-large represent the entire city. Thus, 
theiie are a total of seven members on the city council 
and each casts one vote. Upon casting his or her vote, 
the council member must state why he or she voted for 
one proposal over the others. To be approved, a pro- 
posal must receive fourpf the total seven votes cast. 

The team whose proposal is approved wins the, 
^ame. If no proposal receives thf necessary majority 
(four vot<yi), the proponents can th^meet with mem- 
bers of the council to try to sway eiknj^hvptes for 
their proposal. This procedure is continues until a 
winning team (proposal) emerges. 

Unique in this simulation, the students, in portray- 
ing their roles, will be required to: 

• select ^rpm among alternative land uses one 
which will best promote the goals of.the city and 
its residents. 

• defend their decisions in terms of the implications 
for the future of the city. 

* • work .with and analyze, for the^most part, real life 
data-and real situations; 
' • select useful and meaningful data from the Data 
File which will support their positions and pro- 
posals; 

identify and develop strategies to create an effec- 
tive and persuasive presentation. 

Objectives of Beacon City 
» • 

Student's will be able to* ' 

• Evaluate alternative land use plans designed to 
re;solve social, economic, and physical problems 
of an urban environment. , .4 
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' • Selpct from among alternative lanJuses.and de- 
fend their choice and decision, 

• Recc|gnize the implications of l^t;d use decisions 
on social, economic and physical parameters. 

, • Analyze the interaction of niultiple variables that 
impinge on urban probleniS. 

• Demonstrate the use of -a community perspective 
in resolving urban planning problems. 

• Evaluate the relevancy of data and jqdge the ade- 
quacy of the conclusions drawn from the data. . 

V 

• Identify the value orientatmn of a particular^ 
decision. 

• Evaluate argument? of^the altematrve proposals. 

• Compare the Jfcig-term and short-term benefits of 
the alternative proposals — their impacts on the 
different community groups. ^ 

• Synthesize and evaluate data from a.varietyiof 
sources. 



Promoting Student Development 

♦ 

A major ^oal of Beacon City is to improve or raise 
students' social-ethical reasoning level. As discussed 
previously in Section II, social-ethical levels of most 
people can be advanced through participation in cer- 

, ^ tain types of interactions. Such interactions include 

r^' n -'^ortunitjes where one can personally explore and 
xpand'otfe's world view. Thus the simulation activi- 
^ tfes in Beacon City offer opportunities' for students to 
test their response's to critical social or moral problems 
in a dynamic and interactive manner. jThcy are chal- 
lenged to developed solutions that will most appropri- 
ately resolve the social and economic dilemmas of a 
declining urban community. In the process, they must 
examiije their own thinking and the thinking of their 
peers, as well as society at Ijyge. By assuming a role 
different from their own, theyleam to take tfie vfcw- 
point pr perspective of another person. Perspective 
taking is an important element in promoting. growth, 
because it allo>vs one to experience alternative posi- 

' tioKs. Whe^n one begins to examine other alternatives, 
one also begins to re-examine one's own ideas and 
thinking. This'leads^o the ^^structuring and rcorgani- 

, z^on of one*s thought patterns apd hence to growth. 

Given the student-directed and open format of Bea- 
con City, students can mom freely express their own* 
ideas and challenge jeach other's ideas. An interactive 
. sharing of ideas and trying to seardh for the best sdlu- 
tion therefore forms the central thrust of this simula- 
tion. It is important throughout the simulation that 
students confront the diffiCftilt task of decision^making 
and experience the conflicts that arise when differ- 
" ences of interest come into pla^. *♦ 



' Conflict, a fundamental factor in stimulating think- 
ing, exists on three levels in this simulation. 

* Level 1 * 

Between the individual sjtudent and the role to be 
played. Here the student's personal values are pit- 
ted against thejmplied values of the role character. 

• Level 2 • ' - 

Between the students in the group. Here differences 
y of opinions will arise, and group members needio 
reach some consensus m order to develop an inte- 
grated proposal: 

* Level 3 

Between the different interest groups as well as with 
the council mefhbers. Here the diversity of interests 
among different community groups are most vigor- 
ously illustrated. When students are exposed to con- 



PREPARING TO USE BEACON CITY 

* Preparation 'and Preliminary Planning. 

• Review the role cards. Data File and student hand- 
out sheets. Be on the lookout for those instructions 
that may need ta,be clarified for the students. 

• It may be helpful to take one of the roles ahd follow 
through the tasks and activities suggested for that role. 
This will provide you with an understanding of how 
the students might^use the materials and help ^ou plan 
the classroom logistics, such as furniture arrangement" 
and location of Data File. 

• Although all the materials and references needed 
for the simulation are included in Beacon City, supple- 
mentary readings and references can be helpful jn 
terms of providing basic I'ntroductioji or specific in- 
depth background in community planning, land. use,, 
municipal government, environmental and social is- 
sues, etc. ^ , * 

• Arrange to have a filmstrip projector and cassette 
tape recorder available when introducing the simula- 
tiqn. A filmstrip and cassette recording arc included in 
Beacon Cj(y to help orient the students to the physical 
and social conditions in Beacon City ^ 

• Be sure your module is complete. (Check against 
J master list.) Sometimes a transparency of a role profile 

card is a helpful illustration^o use when explaining the 
procedures of the simulation. 

• Organize the role cards and pre-sort them for ease • 
of distribution. Arrange and set out the Data File so 
that it IS rcadily.accessiblc to the students. (You might 
feel 'that additional copies of certain items of the Data 
File arc ncf dcd. If'so,. duplicate these.) 



flict they begin to examine the reasons or arguments 
of one and the other position. Learning to consider 
the different sides of the argument and testing the" 
different modes of reasoning lead to mpre critical 
thinking, ^ " ^ 

As the students become involved in the simulation, 
they will encounter a number of moral-ethical ques- 
tiohs. For example, a commercial development may 
best profit the investors, but will it help tq resolve the* 
social and economic plight of the disadvantaged citi- 
zens of the community? The issues of decent housing, 
employment opportunities, discrimination and compe- 
tition come mto play in the simulation. 

As teacher, it is important to encourage debate and 
discussion of these Jssues as they emerge. Some may 
not be readily apparent to the students and may need 
to be brought to their attention by interjecting ihought 
provoking questions af appropriate times. 



• * 

• Try to visualize the logistics involved in the simula- 
tion. Arrange the room or rooms such that students 
can comfortably participate in the group discussions. 
The students will be divided into six community 
groups a"nd the city couacil. 




• Decide how to distribute roles among players. You 
X ;may either assign students to specific roles or have 

them select the roles they wish to portray.. There are a' 
total of 25 roles. If the class is larger than 25, students 
may need to double up on the roles. Try, however, to 
" keep the groups equivalent in size. 

* 

• If feasible, teams should be of mixed abilities. Per- 
haps students who are le^s -skillful in one area should 
be paired off with someone more competent in that 

• skill. On the other hand, students may perform better 
if they are allowed to choosp their own roles and team-« 
mates. ^ * * . * 

. • In conducting Beacon City;- a certain degree of pro- 
ficiency (commensurate with the cognftivc levels of 
high school students) in the.foUowing skill areas is as- 
sumed. 

— Analyzing" data, correlating data, and drawing 
conclusions from data. 

Interaptivc ^kiljs Such as role playing, dcbatiftg, 
decision-making foy negotiation, social conflict 
resolution, f • 



Interpreting Data ' ' . 

A large portion of the inforrfiation in the Data File is#in. 
the form of tables, charts and graphs. The usefulness 
of this type of information will depend upon students' 
familiarity with and skill in interpreting data. Many 
people, for example, view a table lifting a set of nym- 
.bers as dry and boring. This is the case if one does not 
draw relationships between th§ numbers.* Therefore, it 
is the interpretation, inferences made and conclusion 
extracted that make data interesting and meaningful. 



yrhe students will derive much more information fr()m 
the materials in the Data file if "they have some prelimi- 
nary practice in d^t3 analysis. For example, have the 
students examine the data presented in thp following 
*table.Ufter studying the data, ask them to state some 
conclusions about the educational experience of Bea- 
con City rdsidents and how this influences the charac- 
ter of the city (e.g., level of education, comparison of 
educational level with the rest of the state, employ- 
ment-opportunities, etc.). 



Tkble 1 

Educational Achievement, 1970 



-> 


New Jersey 


Qr- 

Atlantic County 


< 

Beacon City 


Persons 25 years on older 


4,045,606 


106,161 


31,855* 


^School years completed: 
Median years 


J2.1 


11.2 


10 


A. 

Less than 5 


4.7% 


' 5.7% 


8.6% 


4 years of higl^ school or more 


52.5% 


44.4% 


• 35.4% 


4 years of college or more 


11.8% 

i= J- — — ' 


6.2% 


; 3.5% • 



Source,;^U.S. department of Commerce, County and City Data Book, 1972! Tables 2, 6. 



Interpretation of the data presented in Thble 1 

The declining vitality of Atlantic County, and particu- 

l^riy of Beacon City, is reflected in the educational 

level achieved by its inhabitants (Table 1). Less than 

half of the people (44%) above 25 years old aad Hying 

in Atlantic County have finished four years of high 

•school; only one-third of Beacon City residents (35%) 

havd finished, high school. This is considerably below 

Jhe s;ate average of 52.5%. Similarly, while 12% of this 
* • 



4 , 



age group in the state have" finished four years of col-/ 
lege, only 6% in Atlantic County have done so and the 
percentage drops to 3.5% in Beacon City This.irtdi- 
cates a lower level of professionals and skilled workers 
which has a bearing on the economic and social prob- 
lems of tjie city — i.e., unemployment, low-income, 
etc. Have students practice using other tables from 
outside sources or examples frt^n the Data File as 
necessary. v 
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Overlay Map Itehnique . ^ 

T^e uses of maps and thfeir importance are. well-known 
to social and natural scientists. In recent year^» how- 
ever, the pioneerLngpnvironmental planner Ian 
McHarg has developed another powerful method for 
using maps (McHarg, 1971). The overlay map tech- 
nique can, when properly used, jerve as an excellent^ 
^ aid for decision making. 7'he technique employs the^ 
use of a base (or basic map) anti a series of transj)arent 
overlay mai3s to be usedin conjunction with the base 
map and each other. By combining the base map with 
one or more of the overlays in varying preselected 
combinations, relationships among physical, social, 
political and other variables emerge. 

Unique to this -approach is that for the first lime ^ 
pliysical and natural environmental factors (topogra- ^ 
^hj^ soil, flood area, bedrock geology, etcJ,.-socio- 
cultural variables (histpric sites, scenic areas, ethni- 
city, etc.), medical/health' variables (disease areas, ' 
Upllution; etc.), human values and other Variables can 
be mapped to highlight various conditions and their 
interfelationships. ^ • . " 

A demonstration on the use of these maps should be- 
part of your introduction. This is perhaps best done 
using an overhead projector, to enlarge the maps for 
the entire class to see. Take^the Base Map transpar- 
ency ai^d select several overlays and have the students 
interpret the interaction between the variables, Foi^ 
example, using the population density and income 
overlay *in com1)ination, one will find that the lower 
'income population resides in more crowded areas, 
While inpipretation of the relationships that appear as 
a result 6||c3mbining maps can Jje very complex, the 
basic techtligue for the most part is rather simple. If 
time permits (and additional practice is neededT, you 
might have your students prepare a base map of the* 
local community and make their own overlays illus- 
trating various factors or variables about their own 
town (e.g., population density, ethnic distiibution, 
etc.). 

Although an overhead projector is helpful to demon- 
strate the overlay technique to the entire clas^, when 
the students work v/ith the maps in the Data File they 
will not need a projector. tlisoiiW-siniply place one or 
more overlays over the napcr Base Map and directly 
examine the interaction. ^ 

Future Forecasting * <^ 

The process of planning is, in effect, the development ^ 
of a direction for the future. In this land use simula- 
tion, the selection of projects to be built on the urban 
renewal site will influence the future character of Bea- 
. con City. Thus, participation iathis simulation is par- 
ticipating in futures forecasting in .a general way. The , 
planner has constructed a notion about a future go?il 
and charts '*a course towards that goal. However, the 
planning can take a more rigorous form if students ap- 



ply some of the techniques and strategies developed 
by practitioners and scholars in the field-of futuristics/ 
These techniques may be employed in the develop- 
ment of the proposal, the presentation ofthQ proposal 
or the evaluation of the different proposals. Using 
these techniques will provide an added dimension to 
{he simulation as well as be a stimulating learning ex- 
perience. Some of the techniques that students can 
readily employ are briefly described below* For more 
in-depth discussion -of forecasting, consult th? refer- 
ences cited in the bibliography. An understanding of 
the forecasting methodologies will enhance the 
process of planning for the future and provides a more 
systematic'procedurejorjlecision making. Moreover, 
for^castingjnethodologies have wide applications and 
shoold'perhaps be part of a student's repertoire of 
skills that he/she uses in making future plans. Learning 
to employ these techniques is well worth the additional 
effort. 

Rorecasting futures are procedures for determining 
future possibilities or identifying many of the possible 
alternatives. Unlike predictions which are statements 
abffOt w'Jiat will happpi, forecasting is the examination 
of future possibilities, asking what if. . / Forecasting 
proceeds through a set of assumptions, data impact 
and logical system of analysis, continually posing The 
questions,' "What changes will occur?", **What factors 
influence change?", "How desirable is the change?", 
"How can change be controlled?** 

There are a number of ways to approach forecast- 
ing. Basically, the approaches fit into three categories: 
Exploratory forecasting: This type of forecasting " 
jelies upon existing data and extrapolating that 
data to determine the direction of future change. 
Normative forecasting: This type of forecasting fo- 
cuses on identifying future goals ttnd determining 
ways to attain those goals? Where exploratory 
. forecasting examines the present and wofks. to- 
wards the future, normative forecasting assesses 
future goals, needs and desires and works back- 
wards towards, the present to determine how 
* those futures might be attained. 

Modeling or simulation: This type of forecasting 
' relics on known models of physical, social, politi- 
cal or environmental laws and tests their interac*- 
tion and how those effects will impact on the fu- 
ture. Computer mqdtsfing is an application of this 
technique. ^ ^ 

Each of these approaches has advantages and lirti- 
itations. HencfS, techniques from these approaches 
are frequently used in combination since they compKV 
fnent one another and cah provide a more complete 
analysis. ' , f 

Students may find the following techniques useful 
for analyzing and* synthesizing information^ found in 
the Data pTle: 
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IVen^i Extrapolation ^ * 

— Past and preseht data are plotted, theidirection 
of the trend is determined and the trend curve 
is extended towards some future time. » 

— It attempts to sho\v how a future event might 
evolve by simply extrapolating the observed 
historical pattern. 

— The assumption- is that the future will behave 
much in the same way as^the past and present 
if no unforeseen cljanges are introduced. 

— A population growth curve extended from* the 

— present to years in the future forecasting the 
size of a population at various times is such an 
-example.'- . . 

— ■ in this simulation students might wish to use 
the graphs in the Data File or graph data from 
the Tables and extrapolate the trend curves. 
The resultanMnformation.may provide idea's, 
for their proposal, or can beTused as evidence 
to support 'theijr proposal prtssentation. 

— ■ For example, students mfight extend trend 
curves of oulmfgration population, housing 
. starts, hotel development or traffic counts^ 
etc. This information would show a possible 
fljture if no new development takes place. Fol- 
lowing this, students might examine possible 



changes that can take place if their proposed 
development were accepted. A new amuse- 
ment park, for instance, can attractnhousands 
of visitors each day. If these visitors come by 
private automobile, will the highw^ay corridor 
^ be able to accommodate the increased traffic? 
What demands might be placed on hotel rooms 
if visitors stayed over night? Such possibHities 
' can be^explored using trend e^xtVapolation. 

— In addition, the future trends* may point put 
* potential conflicts, unacceptable changes arid 

new actions that need to take place. If a new 
amdsement park were developed, will there be 
enough pjyking for cars? Will adjacent areas 
be razed for parking lots? Where will the dis- 
% placed residents "be relocated? 

Future Wheel* • • 

— This is a useful visual technique to explore the 
^ consequences of a trend, idea or new develop- 
ment. It allows one to see how different effects 
v^ill result and their possible inconsistencies or 
interaction. 

— It is presented as a series of items (effects) that, 
radiate as spokes from the central idea or 
theme. 




- Fbr example, if one were to explore the' effects 
of an atfiusement park\ amusement park 
would be enclosed in the centraj circle. A set 

\ of primary effects are then identified. Thpy 
might include. "more .visitors,** "more jobs," 
"increased activity in city,'* etc. From each 
primary effect secondary effects are idenUfied. 



priftiary effect: 
secondary effects: 



e visitors 



more spending 



, more traffic 



hotels filled 



These are listed in the secondary effect cir- \ 
cles. Then third order and fourth order effects 
are listed and connected. ThTe proces^s is re- 
peated for each of the prifnary effects. *Some 
effects may relate to other effects apd are con- 4^ 
nected by lines. 

By examining the different effects it be- 
comes possible to determine if the effects in 
gener4^ye desirable or undesiral^le. Thi3 is a • 
s good' techniqiJe for testing an idea — examin- 
ing its many possiWe consecjuence^ and show- 
ing how effects relate, one to another. 

Relevance TVees 

— Relevance trees are use'd to represent or 
describe the components of a problem or situ- 
ation. They show the inter-connections be- 
tween parts and the level of importaaee of the 
various parts. 

— In constructing a' relevance tree, one divides 
and subdivides a situation into smaller and , 
smaller units. It allows one to sort out the 
components of the situation and identify ele- 

■ ments of a problem 'or a path to the solution. 
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— For example, one identifies a problem and ex- 
tends from it branches representing alternative 
solutions and the sequence of activities asso- 
ciated with them. The branches ar e hier afchi- 
cal layejs. That is, the higher level ^cludeS all 
the units below it. If one wishes to aphieve*a 
given alternative, all the lower brancnes con- 

. ne^ed to it and representing requisite activi- 
ties must be accomplished to achieve the se- 
lected goaf. At each level of thfe tre^,^ the 
actions or'decisions to be made are of the 

. same- type. (They are of equal impoptance or 
significance.) » 

— A rel9Vancc^ tree i$ useful for examining (he 
desirability' or^ feasibility of alternative solu- 
tions. By comparing the different pathways to 
the goal, one can avoid undesirable paths by 
proceeding through the sequence m a particu- 
lar-way. 

— The following is'a relevance tree describing a 
mass transit system". The^ain elemenfs of the 
systerti ar^ jidentified: vehicles, routes and-' 
'schedules. Each of these elements a"re further 
subdivided. When one examines the subcom- 
ponents, one can begin to see the many possi- 
ble ways in which a mass transit system can 
evolve. The vehicle may l)e cbntrolle*d from 

. the inside or outside. The system may depend 
f on special tracks or run on existing streets.* 
Schedules may be planned (ihead or be deter-' 
mined after the vejiicle leaves the station. Un- . 
der each ■of these are other decision- choices. 
Decisions made aTlhe various juiictures .will 
tdetermine the character of the system. A'i\\im-* 
ber of alternatives are thus possible,, but by ; 
comparing the alternatives, one with the other, 
and with the particular needs of the commu- 
nity, one develops a firmer basis for decision 
making and^planning — charting a course for 
the future. 
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Vehicles, 



Routes 



Power 



r- ntrol 



Internal 



^xfbrnal 



Internal 



External 



Fixed 
Track 



Schedules 



Demand 
Planned 



Historical 

■ * f 



Responsive 



J? 



No 
Track 



Elevated 



Surfacfe 



Under- 
Ground 



Trackless 
Trolley 



Bus 



Real-Time 

\ 



Radio 
Dispatch 



Rider 
Requested 



FIGURTE6. Possible relevance tree for mass transit. 

Frbm: /l/i Introduction to the Study ofjhe Future, World Future Society, N%shington, D.C.January 1977. p. 178. 
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• Delphi Forecasting 

— A Delphi forecast orCelphi probe is a multi- 
step process used to elicit the opinions of e,x- 
perls and have them' arrive at a concensus 
forecast of the futare.^The panel of experts are 
polled using several rounds of questionrjaires* 
Each subsequent questionnaire is a reflnement 
of the preceding and asks each panel member 
to reassess his/her initial response injiight of 
the compiled responses .of the panel. 

— Typically, a Delphi probe is conducted by mail 
and the panel members remain ^anonymous. 
When the^rst round of questionnaire^re re- 
turned, the responses are compiled anoihcor- 
porated into the second questionnaire. The 
panel receives the second round question-. 
naire» and third' and fourth'^rounds arc devcU 

« oped in a simikir manner. Each round thus re- 
quires the panel members to rjeact to the 
collective opinions and to offer thcir^own opin* 
ions anU reasons to support tha( opinion. It is a 
process of feedback, refinement and seeking 
concensus, where experts ^an respond openly 
because they can remain anonymous. The re5 
sulttint forecast* can be the identification of a 
most probable alternative or a series of multi- 
ple possibilities. ^ 

— A Delphi probe is an appropriate activity for 
the city council and can be easily incorporated 
into the schedule. For example, aftaa* the 
council members have reviewed the Data File 
materials, a series of questionnaires can be de- 
veloped which polls the council on future"1s- 
sues of Beacon City or what it believes are 
desirable ahernalives for the future o*" Beacon 
City. (Most probably* students have not had 
experience with a^ Delphi probe, so you 
should act as the survey coordinator.) The fol- 
lowing are broad idea categories that can be 
developed into questions. 



Round i: What are some of the ncetjs and crit- 
ical problems in Beacon City? What 
are soniS possible ways to solye 
them? (Answers should be ex- 
plained in detail.) 

Round 2: When and how can the alternatives 
* be achieved? Which of the alterna- 
tives are more desirable? Less de- 
, sirablc? 

Round 3: Further refinements of the first two 
questionnaires. Have* the panel 
evaluate the assamptions or infor- 
,mation they used to arrive at what 
they consider to be a most probable 
course of future events or future op- 
portunities. 

Each council member will independently re- 
spond to the set of questionnaires. The survey 
coordinator will summarize the rejwlts and.de- 
velop the subsequent ques'tionnaire. Although 
council members will have ar\ opportunity to 
exiimine the questionnaire responses, the re- 
spondants are not identipcd. 

— As the result of having participated in a Delphi 
Probe, the city council members have gained 
" new insights about the city and its future. This 
is because all council members have provided 
input and have had opportunity to reflect upon 
how they formed their opinions. The Delphi 
Probe is thus a good technique to stimulate the 
council members to think about future per- 
spectives for the city and also provide a struc: 
tured activity for the group. (Some teacher^ 
have found that a more organized type of ac- 
tivity is needed for the city council during the 

. time when Hie interest groups are developing 
their presentations.) 
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^ USING BEACON QTY 

While Beacon City can be introduced in a variety of 
ways, the following procedure worked very well 
for most teachers. It is suggested, therefore, that this 
procedure be employed at least for the first time you 
use Beacon City, During subsequent uses of the game, 
you might try some other method based on prior expe- 
riences or continue with these suggestion. 

Introducing the Simulation 

This^an be acclrfiplished by explaining the procedure 
to your.students in any way that you fed is appropriate 
br simply, you can read aloud the description pre- 
sented elsewhere in .this manual. You should also 
stress the following^ 

*• The objective of the simulation (e.g., to convince 
the city council to accept **your proposal). 

• The instructions for the simulation (these are pre- 
sented on each rote card) Emphasize methodolo- 
gies; do not recommend specific stra^^qg^es. Dis- 
play the sim^lalion materials as you discuss 
them. As you discuss student worksheets, it 
helps to project them on an overhead projector or 
make an enlarged copy on ^hich to demonstrate 
their intended use.^ 

• lljc Data File, This is an extremely important part 
^ of Beacon City. You should devote sufficient time^ 

to thisstep'to ensure that* the students are aware' 
of the kinds and variety of information contained 

* in the Data File. You might wish to make a trans- 
parency of ihc'dijferent kinds of information and 
project these on a screen during the discussion. 

The amount of detail to be included In your dis- 
cussion regarding the Data File will, for the most 
part, be determined by your particular class and 
the needs, abilities, and past experiences of the 
students. 

• The Role Cards 

♦ ^ For each of the community groups there are 
three (3) roles. Although each role contains a 
different perspective, the suggested task and 
strategies for menlbers of the sanie group are 
identical. In order to develop an effective pro- 
posal, it is important that the members arrive 
at a consensus and -be supportive of one an- 
other. 

. — At the first group meeting, the members 
should examine the suggested tasks and strate- 
gies and decide how to best proceed. Depend- 
ing on the groupf the members may wi;^h to 
divide Up (he tasks or they may wish tb exam- 
ine the materi.als as a group. 
— Distribute the ^t wo analysis sheets (Interest 
Group Handout 1 and Handout 2) to be used 
by the students in organizing their data and de- 



IN JTHE CLASSROOM ) 

/veloping their arguments. It is suggested that 
group members first work independently on 
tliese sheets and then cpmbine their informa- 
tfon in developing the formal presentation. 

— The tasks for the council members are some- 
what different. Their first task will be to elect a 
chairman who will conduct the council meet- 
ing. However, they will not be' working as p 
unific^^l group since each has to develop a,^ 
unique perspective consistent ^ith his/her role 
profile. Nonetheless, they may wish to in- ' 
teract with each other to become acquainted, 
with one another and discuss common con- 
cerns. This may be more effectively accom- 
plished in small groups of two or three. Since 
the council members will not be developing a ♦ 
proposal, their activities appear to be of a * 
more limited nature. However, it is of utnlost 
importance that they have a firm* understand- 
ing of the nature of their community — its at- 
tributes, needs and problems — in order tojc-'"' 
spond to the proposals kiiowledgeably. 

— If you find that the council members have ex- 
tra time, yob might, suggest that they l-eview 
the filmstrip to gain further insights. Addition- 
ally, you could also engage them in corollary . 
discussion questions or topics (e.g., the coun- 
cil for of municipal government vs.* the com- 
missi ' form, and the differences in the types 
of activities they participdte-ih. It flight also 
be helpful for them to identify the special 
needs of Beaco.n City and try t6* project ways 
in which these needs could be* met. (See the 
explanation of the Delphi Forecast. It is a 
good activity for the council.) 

— The students should have a clear understand^ 
ing of their role^profile and try to portray that 
role as realistically as possible. 

— The council membei;s have two worksheets 
(Council Member Handout Land Handout 2) 
to aid them in evaluating the six proposals. 
They should become familiar with these work- 
sheets prior to the council hearing. 

• Distribute Roles Among Players. Roles may either 
be assigned or selected by the students. Encour- 
age them to identify as closely as possible to their 
role. They sl\oufd review the "ta^ks and strategy" 
section*and be sure that they understand the si- 
mulation procedures. 

• Filmstrfp/Cassette PresenUtion. To orient the stu- 
dents to Beacon City, show the filmstrip included 
with the simulation. Note: You will need ^ follow 
the script ia order to advance the filmstrip as des- 
ignated* The script follows this section of th»s 
guide. 



The filmstrip was prepargd to help the stude nts^ 
gain a better idea of Hie physical and some of the 
social conditions that exist in Beacon City. It is 
the next best thing to actually taking a trip to Bea^, 
con City. Simply^, it helps to orient the class by 
giving the students a "feel" for the actual situa- 
tion and acquainting them with the background 
and history of Beacon City 

Hints for Conducting Simulation 

— In tbis simulation the teacher acts as a coun- " 
' selor-consultant-facilitator. 

— Encourage each student to actively contribute 
to the development of the group's proposal 
and presentation. You might suggest additional 
data or resource items that they may not have 
considered. 

— Encourage students to explore their own 
unique personal resources and talents by pro- 
viding suggestions and hints on more creative 
ways to.utilize the data and present their.argu- 
ments (e.g., different audio, graphic and visual 
forms that can be employed in presenting the 
data — storyboards, mock-up, new overlays, 
pictures, taped interviews. . .). 

— Encourage discussion and debate so that all 
group members have an opportunity to^ ex- 
press their ideas. No one student should domi- 
nate or carry the burden of the activities. 

— Encourage constructive resolution of con- 
flicts. 

— Make sure that the students are.thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the items in the Data File. 

— Be; sensitive to the kinds of difficulties stu- 
dents might experience. Some students may 
jieed guidance in developing their strategies. 
The format of certain kinds of data (e.g., cen- 
sus tables) may require further clarification. 

— As you observe the progress of the simulation, 
make notes on* data usage, strategies, group 
dynamics, lines of questioning and other sig- 
nificant events that occur These notes can 
provide the basis for the d<jvelo|pment of your 
debriefing session. > 

— Encourage the students to be aware of the in- 
terplay between their role profile and their 
own values which tWy impose on the role. 

Encourage the student to use a broad,, data 
base in order to develop a more effective pre- 
sentation. Students'should examinejhe weak 
points of their argument and be prepared to 
offer countec-arguments. Students may need 
assistance in discerning subtleties in the data. 

— Encourage students to use the analysis forms. 
The data that they extract may then be pre- 
sented in other graphic forms* Suggest that 



they use audio or visual disjjlays^^o create a 
more interesting and dynamic^preseJntatlon. 

— Have the students sign a Checkout, Sheet 
when borrowing items from the Data File so 
that the person who has a particulcr'item cdn- 
be identified quickly. Encourage students to 
return the materials promptly to their proper 
location. The Checkout Sheet also provides a 
record of what information is used by each 
team. This will be useful for the students, of- 
fering clues on how other teams are- develop- 

, i/ig their proposhl. < 

— Since th6 groups have only ten minutes to 
.make their prespntation, suggest that they 

make some timed "trial runs" to insure that 
their most important points are made within 
the allotted time. • ^ 

• Sujgigested time S<:hedulc 

The following represents a minimum suggested 
time schedule' which could be expanded or re- 
duced as necessary. 



Number of 
Period 


t Activity Sequence 


• 1 


Present overview of game objec- 
tives, rules. Data File, roles and role 
cards. Distribute roles. 




Showing of filmstrip 
Questions/discussion 


3 or more 


♦Develop presentation to ^council 
Design and prepare graphics 


2 or more ^ 


Council hearing and selection of 
proposal. 


I 


Debriefing session 



*Option: Art alternative to devoting three or more 
fill! class periods for students to develop their pre- 
sentation is to spread this activity over^everal 
days or even two weeks by scheduling ten orfif' 
teen minutes at the end of the class period for 
work on the simulation* This would give students 
more time to think about the arguments for their 
proposals^ discuss the issues among themselves 
and perhaps do additional outside research, ^ 

The number of council voting sessions should not 
exceed three or four. If yop find that an impasse is 
reached and a majority of votes cannot be obtained 
for a single proposal, you might remind the students 
that it is possible for groups to cooperatively offer 
alternative proposals Jiftcr the first vote. Qr, the 
class as a whole may develop a proposal which com^ 
bines aspects of different prosposals. 

However, you might wFslrto^i^ the simulation at 
this point. It would be of equal value4o discuss the 
reasons why no decision could be agreed-upon and 
relate it to problems of decision making in a coinplex 
society 
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• Extention orthe Simulation / 

Present the information that a statewide vote has 
•recently taken place. Casino gambling is n6\v per- 
mitted in one city in the state, Beacon City. This 
presents an additional factor for students to con- 
sider. Have the council members reconsider their 
^ decision and recast and defend their vote. Then 

• have the students forecast the changes that will 
take place and their effects on the community. 

• Debriefing « 

The debriefing session is perhaps^ne of the most 
essential components of any simulation. (Be sure 
that enough time is allotted for this activity.) It 
provides an opportunity for students 1) to analyc.e 
their experience with the simulation, 2) to com- 
pare strategies used by each team, 3) to evaluate 
the council s decision in terms .of the evidence, 
presented and the implications for the city's fu- 
ture, and 4) to determine how the process aud 
council's decision reflect real world situations. 

Debriefing sessions are by nature open-ended. 
Your approach to the discussion should be consis- 
tent with your teaching style and the needs of 
your students. The following questions are pro- 
vided as a framework for your discussion. The 
or^er of their, treatipfient is not important; how- 
ever, experience indicates that, in general, t^e 
discussion should proceed from the specifics of 
the simulation to generalizations about the real 
world. ' 

— WJjat ^positive and negative feelings did the 
students experience as the simulation pro- 
gressed? Were they satisfied with the tactics 
used by each team.and with the council's deci- 
sion? Were 'there any conflicts of interest in- 
herent in the roles? 

— *What types of strategics wtrc employed by the 
participants? Have the students evaluate the 
effectiveness of the persuasion techniques, 

. used in tHe simulation. Were the data more 
* supportive of one proposal at the expense of 
others? In their presentation did the students 
take into account the'- interplay between var- 
ious factors that operate within a community? 
For example,* how might the character of the 
city change because of a particular iype of de- 
velopment? * 

' — What societjil or personal values were asso- 
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ciated with each proposal? What values pre- 
vailed in the council's decision? Was the deci- 
sion of Its associated values more beneficial to 
the community at large or to particular individ- 
uals within the community? (The teacher 
' should not try to impose his or her values but 
instead try to elici^t opinions from the stu- 
dents.) Did the students think that the presen- 
tation with the strongest arguments and supt 
portive data prevailed? Was the decision 
^ realistic? What considerations did the council 
members take into account when making their 
• decision? Did different groups use the same 
" data in different ways to support their argu- 
ments? 

— Did the students feel that the roles, data, pro- 
posals ^ Simulation organization and proce- 
dures, reflected the real world? What impact 
would the council's decision have on the dif- 
ferent population groups (age, economic sta-. 
tus, etc.) of BeacQn City? What implications 
does the decision have on the social, economic, 
and political aspects of the city? 

— What potential problems might the resultant 
decision create? (Often a solution to a given 
problem creates new problems and issues.) ^ 

► Post Game Thsks * ^ 

» 

If yo\i intend to use the simulation again, this is 
the ideal time for you to cdnduct your own per- . 
sonal debriefing and to reorganize the materials. 

— Compile a list of commonly asked questions 
and note your responses so that you can antici- 
pate them next time. ' . 

— Conopile a list of problems that you encoun- 
tered. Provide suggestions that might be .help- 
ful in avoiding future probleins. 

— Compile a se| of preparation and procedural 
notes that will offer useful reminders for sub- 
sequent simulation. For example: 

• Reorder student'handout«; * ' - 

• The mateViais and instructions most useful' to 
S^he students . , 

• The time required for the various activities 

• Physical arrangement of classroom and'mate- 
rials ' • . J ^ 

• .Modifications of the simulation 

— Reorganize the materials and check that all 
items are in their propet^ location. 
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' . INDEX TO DATA FILE 

A. background Information 
A-1 CpmmuQity Profile 

A-^istarical Notes • ' • ' , 

A-o Distances ro Major Metropolitan Areas in Upt&wn Market 
'A-4 Major.Existing Street Plan , . ' , 

A-5 Land Use ^ ' 

A-6 Ward Descriptions 

A-7 .Economic Notes . ' - ' > 

A-8 Physical dharacteristic^of Uptown Sile ' ^ ^ . • 

A-9 Estimated Minimum Vehicularjraffic Capacity of '^Highway Corrido?' Serving City 

B. Denfography , 

B4 Census Table 6, Cities. Birth &.Death Rates, Educ9tion..,(ltems 316-332)' 

B-2 Census Table 6, Cities. Population (Items 301-315) ^ ' ' . 

B^3 . Non-White Population - , ^ v - 

.BM Population by Municipality, 1930-1970 

B"5 Population Graph of Beacon City and Atlantic County, 1890-1970 

B-6 Population of Beacon City by Age and Race • ^ , • 

.B-7 Population of Beacon City by Age and Sex 

C. Economics * , 
> 

C-1 ^Employment and the Et^onomy ' ^ 

C-2 ^Municipal Employees — 1970 . 
C-3' Beacon City Work Force 

C-4^ Atlantic County Last Occupation of the Experienced Unemployed, by Sex and Minority Status 
C"5 TrendsinCovered Jobs — 1962-1975 " , 

C"6 Survey of Development of LandcMacent to Boardwalk 
C-7 Labor Force by Municipality, AtlamK^County — 1971-1976' 
C-8 Census Jable 6, Cities. Municipal Expenditures — Crime (Items 41 8-433) 
C-9' Tax Rate Table, Beacon City and Vicinity 
C-10 Selected Major Non-Manu.facturing Erpployers 
C-lt Selected Major^Manufacturing Employers 
C-1 2 Convention Attendance — 1 955-1 974 
C-13 Convention Attendance — 1973-1974 — Individual Conventions • 
C-1 4 Changes'in Tourist Volume ' . ^ 

C-15 Hotel Room Survey 19737and Garage Facilities ' , * 

C-1 6 Number of Hotel and Motel Rooms 

C-1 7^ Projected Growth of Hotel Room Demand in Beacon City — 1974-1983 
C-1 8 Census Table 6, Cities. Income Housing (Items 387-383) 
C-1 9 Census Tabfe 6, Cities. Income Levels, Female Head of Household (Items 350-366) 
C-20 Census Table 5, Cities With 500 Establishments or More: 1972 
C-21 Population and Related Per Capita Income 
C-22. Comparison of 1959 and 1969 income of Families for Beacon City 
C-23 Hotel and Cj/nvention Site Feasibility 

C-24 Tourist S^ice — Industry Receipts. Domestic Travel in the United States 
0. Housing ^ ^ 

D-1 Census Table 6. Cities. New Housing Permits, City Govt. Finance (Items 401-417) . 
0-2 Census Table 6, Cities. Housing (Items 384-400) 
0-3 Recent High-Income Residential Single Family Homes Sales 
0-4 Subsidized Housing Units * ' 

0-5 Residential Building (before 1939 to 1970) 
D-6 Building Permits Issued — 1971-1972 
0-7 Atlantic County Residential Building- 

0-8 Assessed Value of Housing Structure p ^ 

O 20 • 
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E. Socl&l/Potitlcai 

E-1 Young in Beacon City 
E-2 Growing Old in Beacon City 
E-3 Puerto Ricaps in Beacon City 
E-4 Low Income Blacks and Whites 

F. Maps and Overlays 

F-1 Base Map (maps) 
F-^ Base Map (overlays) ' 
F-3 Tidal Flood Inundation 

F-4 Populatiorf Distribution . * ^ " 

F-5 DistribiJtion of Population Und^r Age 19 ^ 

F-6 * Distribution of Population Ovdr Age^SS " ' * 

F-7 Census Tracts With Over 50% Non-White Population * . 

F-8 Distribution of Population With Income Below $5000. ' * * r 

F-9 Land Use ^ . ^ ' . ^ " . - 

F-1 0 Condition of Structure ^ ' - " 

F-11 Location of All Hotels anb Motels . , ^ ' ' \ ' • 

F-12 Size/Quality of Convention Hotels and Motels ' , 

F-1 3 Location of All Restaurants » . / - 

F-14 Public Transportatfdn > . ^"^^ 

F-1 5 Tax Exempt Land , , . •* - , ^ » 

F-1 6 Parks, Playgrounds arid Beaches \. ^ ^ * 

6. Readings . . , , ' * \ ' 

G-1 Excerpts from Ann Louise Strong: Open Space for. Urban America. Washington, D.C., Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, 1 965,''Cliapters I'and'll. . . • 

Excerpts from Lutren Tonev: "Work, Rest, Recraation: The Vital Milieu," 1970 International Conference of the Commission, 
on Town Planning of the Union Intpmationalq des Architectes, Aquisition. Conservation. Creatbn and Design of Open Space 
forPeop/e. Mildred F.Schmertz(ed;), American Institute of. Arctiitects. ^ '* 

ExcerptsfromGeorgeT.Marcou: "Open Space for'Huma'ri Nee^s,"; op. erf, / • 

Excefpls froip Organization for Social and Technical Innovation. Housing Action: A Guide tor Doing Something Almut 
Housing Problems-ia. Your Community, Chapter II. Public Housing, Cambridge, IVIass., OSTI.Press, 1 969. 
Excerpts from Chapterlll, Urban Renewal, op. cit. ■ . ' ' * * ' 

Excerpts from Chapter V, Equal.Opportunity in Housing, op. c/i. 

Excerpts from: Condominiums - The NewHome^Omership. Westchester County Department of Planning, duly 1 974.. 
Excerpts from Charles E. Funnel: "Not Too Far From the H^addlhgtrowd^lliEaJJen Lady," and "Newport of the Mouveaux 
Bourgeois," from By the Beautiful Sea, New York: Alfred E, Knopf, Inc., 1 975. "^^--^ 
Laurepce A. Alexander: "Recycling Downtown," from Nation's Cities, December 1 974rpp. 1 4-1 9^, ' 
G-10 John McPhee: "A Reporter at Irarge: The Search for Marvin Gardens," The^ew Yorl<er, September. 1972, pp/45 + 
G-1 1 Excerpts from G. Abcarian and M. Palmer: "IVIetropolis in Crisis: Tensions of Urban Life." Chapter 9, from Society in Conflict, 
New York: Ha^er & Row. 1 974. . ' . . 

H. Council Profiles and Activities • ' > ■ « 

H-1 Councilman-at-Large: Jonus R. Peterson . ■ > ^ 

H-2 Councilmarirat-Lafge: Abraham Steinmeiz • ' ^ 

H-3 Councilman-at-Large: Rjymond Squire . • ; • . ^ 

H-4 Representative of First Ward: Roberta Slanders 

H-5 Representative of Second Ward: Barbara Wilson' ' • , 

H-6- Representatfve of Third Ward: Howard Masters ' ' • 

H-7- Representative of Fourth Ward: Marion Stone ^ , 



G-2 



G-3 
G-4 

G-5. 
G-6 
G-7 
G-8 

G-9 
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KJBole Prof Has and AcHvilics* 

' Public Housing Team: 
^ ' J-1 -.Esther Johnson 
1-2 Rev. MHton'Bauer 
a-3 Caroi;n Parks 
. Recreati;)n/Open Space Team: 
. 1-4 Sandra Perkins 
1-5 Peter Norman * ' ' 
Rita J. Keller 

I ^ Ho\b\ Development Team: ^ ."^ , . 

- / 1-7 Jennifer Landlow 

1-8 Adam Burns* 

1-9 Thomas Cann 

J- ^ 

. Amusement Park/Marine World Team: 

1-10 John Applem.an 

1-11 Geraldine Foster « * 
* 1-12 James 0. Winters 
' Condominium Team; 
^ 1-13 Benjamin Stout 

1-14 Roger Crozier ■ 

1-15 Edith Fergusen 

Citizens for Community Development: 

1-16 Susan Wyatt ' - ^ 

. ^ 1-17 Judith Ehrhart " , • 

>Jr18 George Lee 

J. Student Worksheets . ^ 

Interest Group Handout 1 — Guide for Development of Proposer 
Interest Group Handout 2 — Beacon City Fact Table ' 
Council Member Worksheet 1 — Analysis of Land Use Variailes 
Council Member Worksheet 2 — Record Keeping Sheet » 



BEACON CITY 
Filmstrip Script 



Filmstrip 
Frame 
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BEACH SCf NE — SUNRISE ■ ^ _ 

In the beginning there was the sun, the sand and the sky. . 




BEACH SCENE — GULLS . , ' * 
and the waves rolling in on the beach . . . 



BARRIER ISLAND \~] 

and the island called Absecon, with its salt marshes, sand dunes and 
surf-. ' ' ■ 



BA^RRIER ISLAND 



True, the -island was not much different, thar\ the many barrier islands, 
which fronted the Jersey coast. But it was'close to Philadelphia -r^ billy 60 
miles away — and this booming city was in the market for a summer 
home. 



UNITED STATES HOTEL ' 

Irt the two short years, the speculators purchased large tracts, of land on 
the.iisland, built a rpilroad acro^ss the flat pine barrens of southern New 
Jersey between Philadelphia and'Absecop Island, and erected a hotel. 
The United States Hotel, which had accomtnodations for 600 guests and 
claimedio bfe the largest hotel in the nation, received the first tr^inload of 
visitors on July:>1, .1854. The great American resort. Beacon City, had 
been launched. 



POPULATIONA'EAR CHART . 

From 1854 to 1875, the city grew anci-prospered at a steady rate. Ffofn a 
level of 25 in 1 8§0-the resident population grew to 687 in 1860, over 1000 
in 1870 and over 2000 in 1875. The arrival of President U.S. Grant in 
1874 as a guest at the United States Hotel brought widespread attention 
to the new resort. From T875 to 1910, it boomed. In 1880, the population 
topped5,0G0; in 1890, 13,000; in 1900* it was 27,000; and by 1910/.here 
were over 46,000 resi^nts in Beacon City. 
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EARLY BEACH SCENE 

The summer population, of course, was always greater than the' perma- 
nent population. 



BEACH SCENE -BATHERS POSING 
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BEACH SCENE — SAND SCULPTUFiE 
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MARLBOROUGH-BLENHEIM HOTEL 

Beacon City's approach to life the the early years was extravagant. . 
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INTERIOR QF HOTEL 

its architectural style "garish opulence." 
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EARLY BOAI^DWALK SCENE — STROLLERS 

From 1852 to 1870rt&e bQach was quite -undeveloped. In 1870, the^first^ 

hrkorr4u/ol[^ u/oc hiiilt Thtc otfiht.fnnt \Ai\f\o nnrtnhlp Affptr vA/PiQ r)n tmnif^riU 

UUaruWailN-Wcio UUIil. 1 llio tJiyni'lUUl WlUty jJLiiiciuic aiiaii wao an iiiimiomi 

ate success; its patronage grew^crrapidly that it had to be rebuilt and *" ' 
expanded many times. *• . ^ ^ 




EARLY BOARDWALK SCENE — CROWDS 

By the 18808, the Boardwali< had become the principal commercial 
street, the most favorable location for new hotels. 
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WINDSOR HOTEL , • ^ ^ 
like the Windsor \ • - . ' 


15 


«— 9 ■ 5 ■ 

TRAYMORE HOTEL 
the Trayfnore 


16 


MARLBOROUGH-BLENHEIM HOTEL 
and the Marlborough-Blenheim, 


17 


« " ^ ' " — 1 ' ' — - r» 

FRALINGERtS PHARMACY 

This was a favorable location also forcomfnercial establishments such as 
FralingePs famous pharmacy, the home of saltwater taffy. 


* 18 


COVEP - HARPERS ^ ^ 

Ano men iner© WGre ine pisrs. cvory icw ytsaio iiuiii loo^ iw iv? a new 
ocean pier would be built to provide more space for amuserfients, enter- 
tainment and exhibits. • , » ^ 


19 


ROLLER COASTER, ETC. ' 

TWes re^\irA\iir\r\ 7^heon/Qf inn TniA/or fho 1 nnn*thp-l c\cvr\ thp OpPAn Tripvnip 
1 ne reVOjVing v-^UbcrVallUil lUWci, Ulc? uuup^iiic-uuuf^, wyxs v^ucaii inv/yuiu 

and something called the Epicycloidal Diversion — a sort of multiple 
Ferrjs wheel — all attracted their share of the crowd; 


20 


VILLA ON PIER . k 

The owner of the Million Dollar Pier even Built this Italian style villa on the 
pier and gave it the address of No. 1 Atlantic Ocean. 
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RESIDENTIAL STREET 

Through 1930, the residential population and recreational activity in B6a- 
rnn ditv rontinued to orow >u • * 


22 


^ — • r ' 

AMUS'^ENTArWrIDES, CROWDS • 
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CONVENTION HALL— FLOOR DISPLAYS . ' 

From 1900 onward, this growth was supported by the developrherit of a 

new-enterpriae in Beacon City — the convention industry. Taking- advan- 

lagB OT in© OiT-SeaSOn aVdnaUIIIiy Ul ilUlt^riUUiMoi inc?ycai*iuuiiu woauiy \j\ 

the seascape, and the attraction of t)oardwalk amusements; the city 
courted the trade of. the perennial, convenjioneer. \ 
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CONVENTION HALL ' • • . 
In 1329 the Beacon City Convention Hall was completed. In 1971, Con- 
vention Hall was expanded and made even larger.' 
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TEACHERS CONVENTION - FLOOR OF HALL 

Exhibitions by glassware manufacturers, conventions for teachers and 

school boards, and, of course, 
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lyiISS AMERICA PAGEANT ~ FULL STAGE 

The world famous Miss America pageants have become annual rituals at 
Beacon City. . ' - 
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CROWNING NEW MISS AMERICA' 
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POPULATION GRAPH 

However, 1930 marked the turning point for Beacon City. It stopped grow- 
ing and began to lose population through outmigration. From a peak of 
66,000 in 1930, the pop\jlation fell to 47,000 in 1970. 
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AIRPORT 

Changing'patterns of recreation and travel brough't about by inexpensive 
and convenient aircraft- and automobiles were the cause. With cars and 
air travef, people discovered that Beacon City was not the only accessble 
place to vacation. • s - 
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MARLBOROUGH-BLENHEIM-HOTEL 

The city began to lose its glitter. Palatial hotels, once teeming.with guests, 
no longer were booked to capacity. The Marlborough-Bienheim Hotel . . . 
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DENNIS HOTEL 
The Dennis Hotel. 
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CONVENTION HMl 7 . ' 

While convention^ are still, a major activity, the city's attractions have 
changed little through the years. 
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MILLION DOLLAR PIER ^ 

The Million Dollar Pier, for example, is no match to the "Disneyland" type 
amusement centers that have sprouted up throughout the country. 



DETERIORATING HQUSING - ^ 

A majority of the housing was built before 1939. Primaril\( summer cot- 
tages with no heating, they have not aged gracefully." 
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DETERIORATlf^ HOUSING 
Structures are wearing out. . V 
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ABANDONED/RAZED HOUSING 
being abandoned and razed. 
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GOOD QUALITY, LOW-COST APARTMENT BOiLDING' ' 
To house the residents who have been displaced — especially the elderly 
who mjake up 30% of the population ■— state and federally financed hous- 
ing projects have been built. To date, 1 ,600 low income apartment units 
lave been constructed in the city. . 
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NEW HIGH RISE APARTMENT BUILDING , 

Dui uio iicc;u llab iiui >ei ueen saifsiiea* many nunQr6u inQivfuUdls ^nci' 
families have made application for apartments in the projects, but there is 
no room for them. 
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PLAYGiROUNCl - ^ 
iiuMiuaiiy, III uiib wuiiu idmous resoft ciiy, piaygrounQ, parKSiano otner 
recreational facilities for the cit/s youth are few inJfumber'and .in poor 

condition, . ^ , ' 

— / • 
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PLAYGROUfNfD — BASKETBALL. 

> 


41 
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MAIN STREET .OF BEACON CITY • * - 
Retail grocery, appareh and other shops are readily available to the city's 
residents along one main street. However, shopping malls with their dis- ' ' " 
ouuiitaiumb die luodieu in ipe suDuiDs on ine main|anu,^nu are inacces- 
sible^to the majority of residents who lack private Automobiles or other 
means of transportation. 


42 
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BUS ■» ■ 

Buses are available but they travel limited routes and mostly within the 
main streets of the.city. . ' . 


43 


jItneybus' 

Jitneys — a mini bus holding about 10 passengers — augments the bus 
system. But again, they are also limited to the commercial strip of town. > 


44 


RAILROAD' STATION 

It is ironic that thfe city that owes its existence to the railroad finds, itself in 
a position where *it lacks adequate transportation facilities for "its resi-' ' 
dents. The railroad station is now hardly used since the major passenger."" 
service between Beacon City and the surrounding metropolitan areas- 
was discontinued. * ' ' , 

■ ; = .♦. » 
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AERIAL vJEW— REDEVELOPMENT SITE 

The Uptown "Redevelopment Site offers the city an opportunrty to reverse ^ 
the downward spiral it has been experieneing. 


46 


— — _i . 

REDEVELOPMENT SITE - AERIAL "CLOSE UP" 
This 56-acre site 'adjacent to the Boardwalk was cleared several years • 
ago and offered for sale to any developer with a proposal which would 
meet the approvaLof the city .council. » 

■ ■ - - • N 


• 
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GROUND LEVEL VIEW OF REDEVELOPMENT SITE 

In a sense, the site represents the under-utilized JDOtenfial of the entire 
City. ■ • 
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BOARDWALK — NEARLY DESERTED 


49 


BOARDWALK — PEOPLE • 
The Boardwalk.is there. . . 
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BEACH SCENE — SUNSET 

The sun, the sand and the sky. . . ' ' • . . 
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BEACH SCENE — WAVES 

and the waves rolling in on the beach. 
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LIGHT TOWER " . ' 
Beacon City. / ' ' 
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^ APPENDIX 

SUfM of Moral Development^ ^ 
PRECONVENTIONAL LEVEL 

A((h» te\ct (he child t^rc5pon&uc lo cultural rutcband (abcl& of good and bad. righiar)d wrong, bui inicrpretbthc labels in (ctm& ofciihcrthe physical or (he 
hedoniMtccon^equctxcsof aviionipunishmeni. revkard.cxch<ingeoffa\or&)orin lerm^ of ihe physical po^^erofihoM: who en unctaiei he rules and labels. 11ick\tl 
is divided into the following two stages: 

STAGE 1 

The pumshmcni and obedience onenutK^n. The physicaUonscHuences of action dacrmine itsgoodncss or badnos regardless of the human meanmgor value of 
these consequences. Avoidance of punishment and unquestioning deference to power are valued in iheit own right, not in terms of respect for an underlying moral 
order supported by punishment arxJ authority (the latter being stage 4). 

STAGE 2 

The mstrumentai rxrtaitvist onentatton. Right action consists of that which insiumentall) satisides oncS own needs and occastonall> the needs of others. Human 
relaiionsare vtevkcJin(crm>as(ho)C of themarket'^iace. Elcmcntsof fairness, of reciprocity, and ofequaUharingare present, but the> are alway-s interpreted tna 
physical, pragmatic way. Reciprocity is a matter of **you scratch m> back and 111 scratch >t}urs.**not of lOyalty. gratitude, or justice. 

CONVENTIONAL LEVEL 

Ai (his level. mainMnntng the cApeciations oi the tndiv iduals family, group or (Ration is perceived as valuable in its own nght. regardless of immediate and obvious 
<.onseqijcnces. The attitude nSi onl> one of ccnU)rmit> to personal expectations and social order but of loyalty to it.of active!) maintaining, supporting. and 
justifying the order, and of identifying with the persons or group involved in it. At this level, there arc the following two stages. 

STAGE 3 

The interpersonal concordance of 'goodbo> • nice girP orientation. Good behavior is that which pleases or helps others and i2» approved by them. There is much 
vonformit> to^icrcotyptcal images ot what is majority or "naturaf behavior. Behavior is frequcntl) judged by inteniion "he means weir becomes important for 
the first time. One earns approval by being •nice." « 

STAGE 4 

The lawttnd ordci onentaUiKi. There is orientation iowardauthora>. fixed rules, and the maintenance of social order. Right behavior consists of doingone^ duty, 
showing respect for authority, and maintaining the given social order for its own sake. ^ 

postconvention'al 01^ principled level 

Aiihis level. there isa wicdi ctiort lodctmc moral values and principles uht^h^havc validity and application apart from the authont> of the groups or persons 
hotdif^^^hesc pnncip.ks and apart from the individual^ own identification with thcNC groups. This levtl again has two stages, which arc as follows. 

STAGES 

The so«.uKontrawt k^ti.\tK orienuttor^.(,^M^»all> (vithillihuran overtones. Right action tends to be defined in terms of general individual nghtsand standards 
which have been wriiii.ail> c;(amincd and agreed upon b) the whole societ). There is a clear awareness of the relativism of personal values and opinions and a 
corresponding emphasis upon procedural rules fot reaching concensus, .\side from what isconstituttonall) and democraticall) agnred upon, the nght isa matter of 
personal values' and "opinion.' The result is an emphasis opon the posMbilii) of whanging law m terms of rational considerations of social utility (rather than 
freezing it in terms of stage 4 "law and order"). Outside the legal realm, free agreement and contract is the binding element of obligations. 

STAGE 6 

The universal ethical pnnciptc oncniatitxi. Right is defined by the dt5cision of conscience m accord with setf-cho^en ethical pnnciptes appealing to logical 
comprehensiveness. universalii>. and won)i^tcnc>. These pnnciplcs arc abstract and ethical ^the Golden Rule, the categoncal imperativer. they arc not concrete 
moral roles tike the Ten Commandments. Instead, these atx universal principles of justice, of the reuprocit) and equattt> of human nghis. and of rcspeci for the 
dignity of human beings as individual persons. ^ 
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